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Every Other Sunday. 


MOTHE 


BY MRS, EMILY BROOKS. 


R’S HELPER 


wpa Y first visit to the city was one of 
rapturous delight. |My cousin 
Florence did everything to make 
me happy. We visited the stores, 
and mingled with the crowd of 
gayly dressed people, and the noise and bustle 
and brilliant lights made it seem wonderful to 
me. It lasted only a week, however, and then 
Papa came for me; and I went home feeling that 
my visit was much too short. 

The following summer Papa was taken ill, and 
Mamma found it impossible to get suitable help. 
The neighbors were very kind; and our cousin 
Florence (who was spending the summer in our 
pretty village) came to the house daily, bringing 
sunshine and good cheer with her. Papa was 
always better for a sight of her bright face in the 
sick-room, and her merry laugh was something 
good to hear. There were days, however, when 
our laughter was hushed, and we went about the 
house in soft slippers, speaking in whispers, while 
Mamma scarcely left my father’s bedside. Dur- 
ing those days I took nearly the whole care 
of Baby Bessie; and little Maud, who was five, 
was always with me. I was trying to keep a 
resolution I had made. When Mamma was best 
pleased with me, she was apt to call me her 
“little helper ;”’ and I wanted to be always really 
that, so I had promised myself to be as helpful as 
possible while Papa was sick, and to think, not 
of myself, but of poor tired Mamma. 

Cousin Florence, to whom I told my resolution, 
was a great help and comfort, and my love for 
her was deep and pure. Many happy hours she 
spent with us in the orchard, telling us stories, 
and helping us to forget our loneliness; and 
many times, when my courage flagged, did she 
give me an inspiring word that helped me on, 
tired little girl that I often was. It began to seem 
to me that I could never get along without her, 
and I could n’t endure the thought of her going 
back to the city. 

One brighf morning when Papa was _pro- 
nounced better, and was able to sit up for an 
_ hour, Florence came over from the hotel with the 
familiar basket on her arm, filled with dainties, 
and a letter from her father, who was a doctor, 
and Papa’s brother. 

“Now, Uncle Park, you see what is expected 
of you,” said Florence, as Papa looked over the 
letter. “You are to be generous and lend us 
one of the children for the winter.’’ 

“You must ask your aunt,” said Papa, smiling 
sadly. 

‘* Please, Auntie,” appealing to Mamma. 
‘¢ You have three, and we have not even one 
little child in our big house.” 

‘*My dear Florence,’’ said Mamma. 

“Please, Mamma, dear,” I interrupted. “I 
should be the very happiest girl in the world, if 
I could go to New York for the winter. I could 
go to school just the same, and oh! I should like 
so much to be with Cousin Florence! ” 

“My dear child! I could never spare you, — 
my eldest daughter. It must be Maud, if either. 
Florence wants a little child. Why, my dear, 
you are ten years old.” 

Florence looked at me smilingly, but said noth- 
ing; and it was at last settled that Maud was to 
go home with her the following week. Then we 
followed Florence to the door and out upon the 
steps. Mamma, with Bessie peeping from behind 
her skirts, looked regretfully after our departing 
guest, who turned about with a smiling farewell 


.I wanted really to be a_ helper. 


to us all, and a kiss for little Maud, who, with 
her doll on her arm, hovered near our cousin as 
thouch she could hardly wait for the time of her 
visit to come. 

To me it seemed, when Florence turned away, 
as if the gates of Paradise had been shut against 
me. A sudden fury possessed me. Maud was 
too little to enjoy the visit, and Florence did n’t 
seem to care! I caught my hat from its nail, 
and running round the house to the orchard, I 
flung myself down under a tree and cried till I 
could cry no longer, and my breath came in little 
gasping sobs, very despairing for a girl of ten.* 

I was rudely disturbed, however, by a sharp 
nasal voice, which I recognized with a shudder 
as belonging to Nancy Crockett, who lived at 
Deacon Wright’s across the street. 

‘Now, Susan Sherman, what ye doin’ here? 
Did n’t ye hear yer ma callin’ ye? Guess she 
wants ye for somethin’.” 

‘* Please, please go away,” I gasped. 

‘* Why, Susan, I do believe ye ’ve ben cryin’. 
What in the world’s the matter ?” laying her 
hand not ungently upon my head; then in a softer 
tone she said, ‘‘ Come, tell me all about it, Susan, 
and I?ll help ye all I can.” 

Glancing up I saw her face was full of sym- 
pathy, and with a sudden burst of confidence I 
told her all, —how Florence was going to take 
Maud home with her to spend the winter, and 
how much I wanted to go. “Oh, Nancy, you 
can’t imagine how lovely it is in New York. It 
is beautiful! And what do you suppose I am to 
be kept at home for? It is just because I am 
ten years old. Oh, Nancy, I have longed for the 
day when I could say I was ten. The mark on 
the bed-room door, made when I was nine, is 
much below the top of my head now, Nancy. 
I have tried so hard to help Mamma. too. 
And now, 
Nancy,” —here the tears came once more, — 
‘‘even Florence does n’t seem to care, and wants 
a little girl like Maud. You see, Nancy, it is n’t 
any use trying. If I had n’t-done all I could for 
Mamma, she would n’t care to keep me here.” 

‘*No, nor Florence would n’t hey wanted ye 
to go with her, neither, Yer ma needs ye, and 
no mistake; and it wouldn’t be right for ye to 
go away. Bless yer dear heart, New York is 
goin’ to stay right where ’t is for considerable of 
a spell, and there Il be plenty o’ time for ye to go 
there. 

“Why, Susan,” continued Nancy, as I began 
to pay more attention to her words, ‘‘ye jest 
don’t know nothin’ ’bout trouble. ’Sposin’ yer pa 
had died when he was so sick, Deacon Wright 
said there did n’t seem to be no chance for him. 
But yer ma jest stayed right by him night and 
day, and ye helped her all ye could, by takin’ 
care o’ the children. J think ye helped to save 
yer father’s life, and I don’t see nothin’ to ery 
about. Not goin’ to New York ain’t wuth a tear. 

“There now, Susan, that’s somethin’ like, 
when ye smile like that; an’ now, ef ye’ll help 
me gather some o’ these Porters, I’ll hurry and 
make the pies for dinner. Deacon Wright ’s power- 
ful fond o’ pie, and his wife cuts one in jest pieces 
enough togoround. I alus make ’em jest as nice 
as I possibly kin, and I alus know jest what the 
deacon ‘Il do,” said Nancy, with a chuckle ; “he ’Il 
eat his piece, and then he ’ll say, ‘ Guess Ill have 
that other piece o’ pie, i Wright, I’m kinder 
hunery to-day.’” 

‘¢ But,’’ said I, with aa sympathy, ‘* won’t 
you have any pie, Nancy ?” 

“Well, I sha’n’t die ef I don’t,” said Nancy, 
taking up her pan of apples and starting for the 


“father is away. 


house. ‘‘T tell ye, Susan, when I ’ve got as good 
a home as I have at Deacon Wright's, I don’t ery 
for pie.” 


‘You think, Nancy, it looked as though I was 


crying for ‘pie’ when you found me,” said I, a feel- 
ing of shame creeping over me. 

‘« Well, yes,’’ she replied laughing, and then 
more earnestly, ‘‘I tell ye, Susan, it* went agin 
the grain’ to see ye cryin’, and declarin’ it wa’ n’t 
o’ no use, after havin’ helped yer ma with all yer 
strength; jest as ef ye did it for what ye could 
get back. It’s alus of use to do the very best ye 
can in this world, whether ye git anythin’ back 
for it or not,’’ with which parting word she left 
me. 

I went back to the house feeling thoroughly 
ashamed of myself, and yet much comforted by 
my talk with Nancy. 

That evening when all was quiet, Mamma and 
I had one of our ‘little visits,’’ as we used to 
call them. She told me what a help and comfort 
I had been to her during her weary time of watch- 
ing; words which I interrupted by throwing my 
arms impetuously about her neck, and telling her 
of my rebellious thoughts, my tears, and the talk 
with Nancy Crockett. 

Dear mamma listened with a saddened face, 
but stroked my hair tenderly all the while. 
fore I had ended, the tears were falling silently 
down her pale cheeks, and I saw that I had hurt 
her more than I could understand. 

“Why do you cry, Mamma?” I asked. “It 
was this morning I cried to go with Florence. 
Now I wouldn’t leave you for anything.” 

“T am sure you would not, my dear child, when 
I tell you that I am to be left alone for several 
months. Florence would have been glad to take 
you with her, as Maud is almost too young to 
leave home, but I could not endure the thought 
of parting from my eldest daughter while your 
Yes, dear, Uncle Henry is com- 
ing for him, as soon as he is stronger, to take a 
trip across the water in search of health. You 
will be my little comforter while he is away, as 
well as my little helper.’’ 

They were busy weeks which followed, in 
which we saw much of Nancy. Mamma derived 
great comfort from her strong common sense and 
practical ways; and one glance at her face or 
figure was enough to recall to me the conversation 
in the orchard, and to spur me on to greater 
endeavor in the path I had set myself. 

I saw little Maud go with Florence, without 
one pang of regret for myself. My father went 
later with Uncle Henry, looking quite cheer- 
ful over the proposed trip abroad, which he had 
always wanted to take, and had never found time 
or means for till now. Mamma, Bessie, and I 
moved into a smaller cottage, leaving the par- 
sonage for the new minister who was to take 
Papa’s place; and I found much happiness 
in my close intercourse with my dear mother, 
who interested herself in all my ehidie pur- 
suits. 

One morning early in October, nee ap- 
peared to us with a most woeful expression of 
countenance. 

‘‘ Nancy, dear,” 


I cried, “what can be the 


matter? I think the deacon must have ‘eaten 
the whole pie this time. You have n’t smiled 
once.”’ 


“Well, I guess ye would n’t be laughin’ much 
ef ye hadn’t any home, and nowhar to go to, 
and Deacon Wright’s folks goin’ South for the 
winter, an’ shuttin’ up the house.” 


“Why, you dear, blessed Nancy!”’ I cries I 


as’ I looked eagerly at Mamma. 
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Mamma caught my glance, and turned to 
Nancy in her own sweet way. ‘ Why can’t you 
come to us, Nancy?” she said. “I should be 
glad .of your help, and of your counsel too. 
Come at once and make your home with us.’’ 

Nancy could hardly speak, she was so affected 
by Mamma’s kind words; and I had to kiss away 
the tears on her homely, freckled face. She 
came to us in a week or two, and was the greatest 
comfort to Mamma, and. the greatest help to me, 
all that winter, and for many winters after; for 
she went with us to the new home we had after 
Papa’s return, and still forms one of our family, 
Dear, homely, patient Nancy! How much I owe 
to her plain teachings and affectionate advice. 
It was she who helped me most to be what I so 
much desired, — my mother’s helper. 

New York stayed just where it was, as Nancy 
had said it would, and I paid it many visits, but 
I never cared to go without Mamma; and Cousin 
Florence, who understood, used to manage one 
way and another to have her come with me. It 
gave Mamma a rest and change, and me great 
happiness. The day we returned from these 
visits, Nancy always had an apple-pie for dinner, 
whatever the season of the year. She said it 
was for rejoicing, but to me it was for remem- 
brance. An apple-pie always brings back to me 
that summer day in the orchard and the lesson 
I learned there, —not to be good for possible re- 
ward, but to be good for goodness’ sake. 


LIKE A MAN. 
BY FRANCES E. WADLEIGH. 


H, come alone! What harm is 
there? All the boys are going. 
What are you ’fraid of ?” 

“T’m not afraid of anything!” 
Harry Cabot retorted indignantly. 
“You are too! or else you’d come with us ; 

there ain’t a boy round here that likes to go 

fishin’ any better’n you do. J know why you’re 
afraid, — you think your mother’ll scold you,”’ 
said Dave Turner, very superciliously. 

- That’s just it,” Joey Baxter chimed in. 

‘‘ But, Harry, your mother need n’t know any- 

thing about it. You just said she was in her room 

with a bad headache, so ’t isn’t likely she ’ll want 

a noisy boy clattering round the house. Come 

on; do be a mwn, and not be so seary !’’ 

Joey Baxter and Dave Turner were both a 
year or more older than Harry, and very much 
taller, so the younger boy was prone to look up to 
and admire them, — Joey in particular. For did 
not Joey, who, poor boy ! was motherless, smoke 
all the cigarettes he wanted to? Had he not a 
real gun and a stem-winding gold watch ? Did he 
not go just where he chose every Sunday, though 
his father was a member of the same church to 
which Mrs. Cabot belonged ? 

Harry never had been able to “see any sense” 
in being forbidden to go fishing or rowing these 
long, bright Sunday afternoons, when there was 
no Sunday-school. So he allowed himself to be 
persuaded by Dave and Joey, and tip-toed care- 
fully into the house to get his fishing-tackle and 
exchange his best hat for the more comfortable, 


E battered old straw one which did duty on week- 
-, days, promising to join the boys down by the 


bridge in a few minutes. 

As he went very softly up the back stairs, he 
noticed that the dining-room door was ajar, and 
he heard his little sister saying to Aunt Lucy, — 

‘‘ What does Mamma mean when s’e tells 
Budda Harry he mus’ be a man? Dey’s some 
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dreffle bad mens, an’ I don’t want him to be like 
dem,” 

Harry was very fond of his sister; he smiled as 
he heard her lisping speech, and paused to hear 
how Auntie would answer. 

“She means that she wants him to be like a 
perfect man.” 

‘Now, Auntie,” said Harry, entering the room, 
forgetting for the moment his fishing expedition, 
“have n’t you often told me that I must be charit- 
able in judging people, because even the best of 
us is not perfect? How, then, can I be like a 
perfect man if there is n’t such a thing ? ”’ 

“There was once a perfect Man, and we are 
to take him as our pattern and try to be like 
him, ‘till we all come .,. . unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ,’ as Saint Paul 
wrote to the Ephesians,” answered Auntie. ‘‘ If 
boys would only take him as their model, and 
think of the ‘perfect man’ when they aim to do 
and be ‘like a man,’ they would n’t get into half 
so many scrapes, I am sure.” 

Harry was not a boy of many words, so he 
went up to his room in silence; but as he tossed 
his best hat on the bed, and went to the closet 
to get his rod, the thought came into his 
mind, — 

“Would a perfect man go with Joey and Dave, 
when his mother had told him not to?” 

He stood still a moment, thinking deeply ; then 
he snatched up his hat and ran down to the bridge, 
where the boys were impatiently awaiting him, 
and said bravely, — 

‘‘T’m not going, boys! You fellows told me 
to act like a man, and I mean to try to, — to act 
like a perfect man! Oh, laugh if you want to,” 
he said quickly, seeing a sneer on Dave’s face. 
“You may be acting like a man, for there are 
plenty of rowdies to be copied; but they ’re not 
the kind of man my father was, nor the kind I 
want to be. You make your choice, and I'll 
make mine.” 

Now Dave had a good father, so his conscience 
was touched; he exclaimed, — 

“I say, Joey, let’s us not.go either! As 
Harry says, there are two kinds of men to be 
copied. Ill tell you what we’ll do instead; 
we ’ll pick a lot of these daisies and take them to 
Tom Collins. You know he’s been in the house 
with a broken leg for more’n two weeks, and I 
know he’d like to see us.’’ 

Just as they drew near Tom’s house, they met 
their minister, who paused to have a chat with 
them ; learning where they were going, he said : 

“T am very glad you’re going to cheer Tom 
up a bit; he gets lonesome sometimes. How 
much more manly for you to think of your sick 
friend, than to be loafing around the ball-crounds, 
for instance, all this bright Sunday afternoon. 
God bless you, boys! Good-day.” 

“T’m glad we didn’t go fishing, Harry,” said 
Joey, briefly. 

“So’m I,’’ added Dave. 


FRED’S LOGIC, 
BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


Our little boy with keen delight 
Oft watched, as storms passed by, 
The rainbow’s colors, clear and bright, 
Span half the vaulted sky. 


When sunlight gleamed through falling snow, 
And lit each bending bough, 

“Oh, Mamma,” screamed the tiny lad, 
“There ’ll be a snowbow now!” 


History and Biography. 


PETER THE GREAT. 
BY ISABELLE H. FITZ, 


TueERE have lived in the world, in different 
centuries and countries, four rulers who in one or 
more ways stood so far ahead of other monarchs 
that the title “ Great” was affixed to their names. 
One of the four, and not the least important, was 
the Czar Peter, or Peter the Great. He was born 
in 1672, in Russia, and at the age of ten the 
crown was left to him. The youthful monarch 
was very diligent in his studies, and when in 
1689 he came into full possession of his power, he 
was well equipped for it. 

He tried to make many reforms, — first in the 
army, where in order to learn how to teach obe- 
dience he was drilled in the ranks as a common 
soldier; then in the navy. Peter had always 
been fond of navigation. In his boyhood he liked 
nothing better than to paddle about in a little 
Dutch skiff on the river which flowed through 
Moscow. ‘To improve his navy, now that he was 
ezar, he sent for foreign ship-builders to come 
and build him vessels; and as Russia, though very 
large, had no available seacoast of its own, and 
it is necessary to have harbors for one’s vessels, 
Peter resolved to capture what belonged to his 
neighbors, and he succeeded in taking Azof, the 
key to the Black Sea. 

Next the czar resolved to visit the chief coun- 
tries of Europe, and become acquainted with 
their governments and the arts in which they 
excelled. Leaving his country in the hands of 
trustworthy deputies, he set out, disguised as 
an attendant, in a splendid embassy with two 
generals at its head. 

Reaching Holland he refused the elegant 
palace prepared for him, and took up his abode 
in a hut among the dock-yards. For seven weeks 
he worked like a common ship-builder, made his 
bed, cooked his own food, and reeeived wages 
from his master. On one occasion he asked for 
his money, saying he needed it, for his shoes, to 
which he pointed, were full of holes. A picture 
representing him at that time shows the young 
monarch astride a huge log in the dock-yard, his 
arms bared to the elbow, the right hand raised to 
strike a blow with a sledge-hammer on the wedge 
grasped firmly in his left. Once when the Duke of 
Marlborough came to see him, the “ Absolute Czar 
of Muscovy ’’ was putting his shoulder beneath 
a heavy beam at his master’s order. 

From Holland, Peter crossed to England, still 
dwelling near the sea. Astonished at the number 
of lawyers in Westminster Hall, the czar re- 
marked that he had but two in his whole empire, 
and he thought of hanging one of those on his 
return. On leaving England he took from his 
pocket a roll of brown paper, and handed it to 
King William as a parting gift; it contained a 
ruby worth ten thousand pounds sterling, 

He next aimed a blow at the fashions in dress 
of his people, who wore long beards and Tartar 
skirts. Barbers and tailors were stationed at the 
gates of the capital to cut the whiskers and skirts 
of those who entered. 

Arithmetic was introduced into the kingdom 
during his reign; the Bible was translated into 
the Russian tongue; schools, hospitals, and posts 
offices were established, and he continued to im- 
prove his nation and elevate his people till his 
death, at the age of fifty-three, 
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Our Letter-Bor, 


Epiror or EyERY OTHER SUNDAY: 

Dear Srp, —I am a little girl nine years old, and am 
the youngest in my Sunday-school class. There are six 
in all; the oldest is twelve. I like to go to Sunday- 
school very much, and try to go every Sunday, and enjoy 
reading your little paper very much. I think that I 
have got the correct answers to all of the enigmas this 
week, and if so would like to see my name in your 
paper, for it is the first time that I have got them all 
right. Papa helped me a little. 

Yours truly, 
MEDFIELD. Iva E, Battery. 
Hirnspate, Ix. 

DrarR Mr. Eprror, —I am twelve years old, and go 
to the Unitarian church and Sunday-school. I receive 
the Every Ornper Sunpay, and read it regularly. I 
almost always try to work out the enigmas, but have not 
tried the Bible questions yet. I have a real nice Sun- 
day-school teacher and Superintendent. The Unitarian 
Sunday-school is going to have a sociable for the chil- 
dren next Tuesday evening from seven to nine, and I 
expect to have a real nice time, for I always do when I 
go. Every Christmas the Sunday-school sends some 
money to the hospital in Chicago. I went in year before 
last with some girl and boy friends of mine. 

Yours respectfully, 
MABEL GERTRUDE WARREN, 


ENIGMA LXI. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 14, 15, 5, is part of a week. 

My 11, 12, 13, is a thing without which there 
would be no light. 

My 1, 15, 7, is something we have to do. 

My 8, 15, 16, is something horses eat. 

My 14, 6, 3, is a female deer. 

My 10, 6, 2, 9, is to ramble. 

My 4, 12, 13, is what water does. 

My whole is a Sunday-school paper. 


ENIGMA LNXII. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 
My 13, 4, 5, 17, is what a man is called who lives 
in Western Russia. 
My 10, 8, is a preposition. 
My 9, 7, 11, 6, is a part of an animal. 
My 16, 10, 13, is a boy’s plaything. 
My 3, 14, 1, is used for cooking. 
~ My 2 is an article. 
My 15, 12, 16, is a small animal. 
My whole was one of the emperors of France. 
Frep Brenan. 


x 


ENIGMA LXIII. 


I am composed of twenty-seven letters. 
My 8, 13, 14, 18, 16, 17, is what we send to our 
absent friends. 
My 9, 10, 11, 19, is an animal that lives in water. 
My 4, 13, 6, 28, 22, is a criminal. 
My 1, 2, 15, is something we wear on the head. 
My 17, 7, 26, 21, is a color of a horse. 
My 12, 5, 15, 19, is what we do in water. 
My 24, 25, 20, 27, is to lounge. 
My 8 is an article. 
My whole is an old saying. 
B. F. Bakr, Jr. 


ENIGMA LXIV. 


I am composed of twenty-four letters. 

My 10, 8, 18, is a part of the week. 

My 2, 17, 5, is something we use to bake in. 

My 18, 14, 6, 17, 8, is something we put in tea. 
My 3, 4, 12, 7, is something we wear on our finger. 
My 21, 22, 9, 19, 11, is an animal. 

My 23, 4, 24, is something we use in lamps. 

My 1, 4, 15, 7, we do in Sunday-school. 


My 20, 8, 12, 16, 18, is made of sugar. 
My whole is where the Philadelphia boys like 
to go. Freperic A. Cuixps, 8 years old. 


ENIGMA LXV. 


I am composed of nineteen letters. 
My 2, 4, 10, 14, 1, 18, 13, is one of our Presidents. 
My 8, 7, 5, 14, 4, 2, is something to write with. 
My 11, 4, 18, 17, is something we do every day. 
My 16, 9, 6, is where we go every night. 
My 3, 15, 10, is a place where they put lions. 
My 12, 18, 19, is a measure. 
My whole is a cracked piece of metal that every- 
body loves. 
Kuecenr W. Carutuers, 9 years old. 


ENIGMA LXVI. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 
My 1, 4, 11, is the opposite of merry. 
My 11, 12, 18, is the opposite of night. 
My 1, 7, 8, 9, is the opposite of well. 
My 5, 4, 3, is to knock. 
My 11, 12, 7, 10, 13, is a flower. 
My 6, 4, 2, is an animal. 
My whole is a day celebrated by the Irish. 
R. L. Marsn, 


ENIGMA LXVII. 


I am composed of eight letters. 
My 1, 4, in capitals is an honorable title 
My 7, 2, 8, 8, are found in churches. 
My 8, 2, 3, girls and also boys should learn’to do. 
My 5, 6, 7, 2, is a large cord. 
My 4, 2, 1, is a color. 
My whole is seen on summer mornings. 
E. F. D. 


ENIGMA LXVIII. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 

My 2, 17, is an exclamation of joy or surprise. 
My 13, 10, 5, is dried grass. 

My 6, 2, 5, is a month. 

My 1, 14, 16, is a pronoun. 

My 3, 2, 6, is an animal. 

My 4, 10, 8, 11, is a trial of speed. 

My 12, 2, 5, is to place. 

My 7, 16, is a verb. 

My 9, 10, 14, 15, is what almost every one has. 
My 13, 2, 7, 12, comes during a storm. 

My whole is my name. “UNKNOWN.” 


For Youngest Weavers. ‘ 


HARRY’S TROUBLE, 


BY C. A. H:« 


-)NE morning when Harry 
4] came down to breakfast 
Mamma was quite fright- 
ened. Instead of her laugh- 
ing, sunny-faced little boy, 
in walked a small fellow 
with a dreadful frown on his forehead, his 
mouth all pouts, and not a dimple to be 
seen. He almost forgot to say ‘‘ good- 
morning,” and then it didn’t sound a 
bit like Harry’s pleasant greeting. Papa 
looked up from his paper to see what was 
the matter, and Mamma was so troubled 
she forgot to put any sugar in her coffee. 

‘*T don’t want any oatmeal and cream,” 
said Harry, pushing his saucer away. 

‘‘Is my little boy sick?” asked Mamma. 

Harry shook his head. 


‘What is the matter?” asked Papa. 

‘*T want to go to the Park and sail my 
boat, and it rains so I can’t. It always 
rains Saturdays,” said Harry. 

‘* Never mind,” said Mamma, ‘‘ you can 
have a good time in-doors.” 

‘¢ No, I can’t,” was the answer; and the 
frown grew worse than ever. 

After breakfast Harry did n’t offer to help 
Mamma water the plants. No, he walked 
slowly upstairs, and sat down close to the 
window. He felt very miserable indeed. 
Among all his toys and games there was n’t 
one he wanted to play with, and it just 
rained and rained. Presently he noticed a 
small boy with a basket going along the 
street, stopping at every house. 

‘*T wonder what he has in the basket,” 
thought Harry. ‘* When he comes here, I 
will run down in the kitchen and see.” 


A few minutes later Mrs. Dale was sur- 


prised to have the library door open, and 
Harry rush in. 

‘*Oh, Mamma,” he cried, ‘‘ there is a 
little boy downstairs who has n’t had any 
breakfast till now, and his boots have 
hardly. any toes to them, and his elbow 
sticks right out. Can’t I give my old boots 
and jacket to him?” 

“Yes, if they will fit him,” said Mrs. Dale. 

Presently Harry came back. 

‘*Could I take him up in the playroom?” 
he asked. ‘Just think! he neyer saw 
playthings ‘near to,’ and he looks real 
honest.” 

‘*Yes,” said Mamma again; and away 
ran Harry to show his treasures to the poor 
little waif. 

When Mrs. Dale went upstairs before 
luncheon, Harry ran to meet her, and 
throwing his arms around her neck, said: 
‘¢ The little boy told me he never had such 
a good time before. Must n’t it be dreadful 
not to have 
play with?” 

‘Yes, indeed,” said Mamma. 

‘*T can have a good time if I don’t go to 
the Park,” said Harry, with a penitent kiss, 
and the frown and pout quite gone. 

What do you suppose made him feel 
happy again? 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN NO. 20. | 


Enigma XLVII. Our doubts are traitors, and 
make us lose the good we oft might win by fearing 
to attempt. 

Enigma XLVIII. What is that to thee? Follow 
thou me. 

Enigma XLIX. Mattie Lord Webster. 

Enigma L. Favour is deceitful, and beauty is 
vain. 

Enigma LI. Love one another. 

Enigma LII. Children obey your parents. 

Enigma LIII. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Enigma LIV. Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Enigma LV. William Shakspeare. 

Enigma LVI. Old-Fashioned Girl. 

Enigma LVII. Paul Revere. 

Enigma LVIII. Daniel Webster. © 

. Enigma LIX. The Madonna and Saints. 

Enigma LX. Stereopticon. 
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ON THE PARSONAGE STEPS. 


“We followed Florence to the door and out upon the steps.” 


See page 162. 
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Every Other Sunday, 


Open Leaves from Nature’s Book, 


THE RAINBOW, THE SHOWER, AND 
THE DEW. 


BY E. F. D. 


What a really beautiful thing a rainbow is, 
with its perfect arch and vivid colors, and how 
strange to think that it requires rain and sun- 
shine together to make it. But ‘‘ one rainbow 
differs from another in -glory;’’ and, though I 
have seen many, I want to tell you of the most 
beautiful I ever saw. : 

Our house stands on a high hill, and some fifty 
or sixty rods north of it, and on lower ground, 
stand a couple of old cottonwood-trees near a 
spring. About the same distance east of the house, 
and also on lower ground, are some willow-trees. 
Well, one end of that marvellously beautiful rain- 
bow seemed to rest among the roots of those 
cottonwood-trees and the other among the wil- 
lows; so to our vision it both began and ended on, 
our land. I never saw its equal for brightness; 
and it had two reflections or shadow “ bows,” one 
as bright as ordinary rainbows, the other just a 
dim suggestion of color. 

As we stood in our east door, where we could 
sve it all, we thought and spoke of the old super- 
stition, that ‘‘if we would go to the end of the 
rainbow and dig, we should find a pot of gold and 
jewels.” In that case we should have found two. 
How many of the children think if we had tried, 
we could have gone to the ends, though they 
seemed so near? 

Grace Greenwood tells in one of her books 
for children, of a search she once made for that 
wonderful treasure. Her brother told her the 
tradition, and she started at once; and though he 
called to her to come back, she was determined 
not to lose the gold and jewels, and so trudged 
on and on till she was lost and had to be 
hunted up. 

Another thing I saw and heard I want to tell 
you about. One morning quite ‘early, after a 
heavy rain, I was standing out in the grass enjoy- 
ing the fresh look of everything, when the sun 
came out from under a little cloud and shone 
down intensely hot. Then the drops shone, — dia- 
monds could not equal them. All at once there 
was sound all around me, —a crackling and a 
rustling which I knew (could almost see) was the 
rain-drops being taken up by the sun into the air 
again, ready for another shower for us or some 
one else. Every drop seemed full of life, going 
at once upon command of the Master, and with 
His help, to its appointed work and place, heard 
and seen of men. It was a moment of most ex- 
quisite enjoyment, which became almost pain that 
I, only I, was idle when even the tiny raindrops 
were at work all-around me, and with music keep- 
ing time at their work. Of coursé this same 
evaporation is constantly taking place, but not 
always so rapidly nor to such audible music. If 
you have never seen or heard this, watch for it 
some day, also for the colors in the dew-drops 
when the sun shines. 

Another interesting thing is to look out in the 
morning and see the dew making the grass 
look like a silvered, paly-green spread. But soon 
the world is astir. One goes hither, another 
thither, and there are straight or crooked path- 
ways of darker green caused by our footsteps that 
brush off the silver, which is so dainty a thing 
that a touch disturbs it. 


CHILDREN OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
BY CORA AGNES BENNESON. 


Til. 


HAVE you heard of a land where the children 
never quarrel? I will not venture to assert that 
such a land exists, but I can say that I remained 
in one country several weeks, and watched the 
children playing together hour after hour, without 
hearing a cross word spoken. I do not think 
they ever say to a playmate, ‘‘I’ll never speak 
to you again.’’ Perhaps one reason they are 
always so gentle is because their parents are very 
kind to them. They even share their games, and 
would not think of selling them, as the Chinese 
sometimes do, about whom I wrote in the last 
number. 

One day of the year, the third day of the third 
month, is devoted especially to the little girls. 
It is called the Feast of Dolls. The name 
alone indicates what a good time the girls have. 
Would n’t you like to go to one of these dolls’ 
parties? The fifth day of the fifth month is called 
the Feast of Flags, and is devoted to boys. There 
is then a great waving of banners, tooting of horns, 


-beating of drums, marching of boy soldiers, and 


playing with wooden, paper, and tin armies. 
The toy-shops are wonderful. You know 
where they are before you reach them, by seeing 
in front of the door a bamboo pole with a paper 
fish on the end, which flaps its tail and fins as if 
alive whenever the wind fills them. The whole 
front of the shop is open, and you can look right 
in and see everything upon the shelves. There 
are funny, round-faced dolls, who turn their 
necks and wrists and ankles; candies of all 
shapes and colors, and very good to eat; nests 


‘of boxes, sometimes thirty inside one another; 


whirling wind-mills, swords, and tops; and most 
splendid kites, which sail in the air like great 
birds. 

The children do not spend all of their time in 
play. Between the ages of six and fourteen they 
are required by the government to go to school. 
They also help take care of their little brothers and 
sisters. Nearly every child has a baby strapped 
on or tucked into the back of its dress; and if 
there is none in the family, a doll is substituted. 
The little ones have beady black eyes, and keep 
a lively lookout on all that is going on. Some- 
times, however, they fall asleep, and then their 
feeble necks bend backward until you really fear 
they may break off. I have even seen boys 
playing leap-frog with babies on their backs. 

The garments of grown persons and children 
are alike, — loose dressing-gowns, with long, flow- 
ing sleeves. The wealthier classes wear crépe and 
silk, the poor wear blue cotton. Sleeves are used 
for pockets. Handkerchiefs are of paper, like 
the napkins we sometimes use at church sociables, 
and are destroyed after being used. It is not 
polite, according to their customs, to leave any- 
thing on the plate; so if they have more than 
they can eat, they wrap it in a paper napkin, 
and tuck it into their sleeves to carry home. 
The dress of boys and girls is alike, except that 
the girls have long sashes, called obis, wound many 
times around the waist and fastened in a big bow 
behind, while the boys have belts of fewer folds 
and no bows. In one of the largest cities it is the 
custom to attach to the sashes of children under 
five years old a small brass or wooden plate 
bearing their names and the street and number 
of the house where they live, that they may be 
returned if lost. That would be a good custom 
to adopt in our cities in America. 


The shoes are sandals of straw or wood, kept 
on by a thong passing between the great toe and 
the others; hence in the stocking it is necessary 


‘that the great toe should have an apartment by 


itself, as a thumb has in a mitten. In entering a 
house, the shoes are left outside. It is usual for 
a servant or one of the family to slip out and turn 
the toes of the shoes toward the street, that they 
may be ready for the guest to step into when 
going away. 

The houses are exquisitely neat, and that is 
the reason shoes are not worn inside. The rooms 
are carpeted with a very fine white straw-matting, 
woven thick and in separate pieces, measuring 
six feet by three, which are then fitted together. 
The people do not speak of the dimensions of a. 
room: in feet; they say “it is a room of four 


mats” or “eight mats” or “twelve mats,” as the 


case may be. 

The cottages are of one story only, or of one 
story and a half, and are simply a framework of 
wood or bamboo with sides of sliding screens 
which are divided into little panes filled with 
white oiled paper. This admits the light, but can- 
not be seen through. For stormy weather there 
are wooden screens to slide outside. 

Chairs are not used. Everybody sits on the 
floor. They eat from little tables only a few 
inches high, on which are set bowls for rice, 
chopsticks, and teacups no larger than those of a 
doll’s set. Oh, I think you would like to live in 
this country ; it would be like playing dolls’ party 
allof the time. Rice, fish, eggs, vegetables, and 
pickles are much eaten. Bread, butter, milk, and 
meat are not found except in large cities; but tea 
is offered everywhere, even when you go to a shop 
to buy anything, and always when you call upon 
friends. The hot water is poured upon the 
leaves, and they are never steeped. 

At New Year’s, which is a day of great cere- 
mony in this country, the tea is made of a yellow 
powder. I saw two girls in one of the industrial 
schools passing an examination in making it. 
They sat on the floor, and between them was a 
fire-box of live charcoal, on which boiled a small 
teakettle. They had a tiny wooden dipper, a dish 
of cold water, a bamboo brush, a white cloth, a 
can of tea-powder, a tray, and teacups. At the 
belt of each was pinned a holder of purple cloth. 
Every movement was regulated by rule, and I 
could see that the girls were very anxious not to 
spill a drop, — as anxious as you would be to pass: 
well in your examinations in grammar or geog- 
raphy. They made the tea successfully, and 
offered me some to drink in a black lacquered 
cup. In the same school I saw other girls weay- 
ing silk, making lace, sewing, learning to arrange 
flowers, and to play the harp and guitar. In one 
room they were reciting the history of the United 
States. 

As in China, if you ride in the cities, a man 
draws you in a little carriage called a kuruma, 
or by its Chinese name jinrikisha. In the coun- 
try you travel in a basha, or coach, and the 
horses wear straw shoes, which are tied around 
their ankles, and are renewed every day. Cast- 
off and worn-out shoes are scattered along the 
roads everywhere. A boy rides on the back 
steps of the basha; and when you approach a 
village, he jumps down and runs before the 
horses tooting a horn. Of course this brings 
out all the children; and as you rattle through 
the streets they call, Ohayo (good-morning), 
and drop courtesies, for like the grown people 
they are very polite to strangers. As the basha 
disappears, they shout, Sayonara (good-by). What 
language do you think they speak ? 
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AN ALLIGATOR’S MISSION. 
BY EDITH ROBINSON. 


Wg is too precious to be read before us, 
J} isn’t it, Abram?” said Mr. Fay, ban- 
teringly. The boy had thrust a pa- 
per into his pocket as the little party 
stepped into the elevator from the 


dining-hall. 

“No, no; it’s from his mother. Abram isn’t 
interested in any one else yet,” added Mrs. Fay. 

“ My mother went up when I was about so high,” 
returned Abram, measuring a very short distance 
from the floor with one hand. ‘I was trying to 
read this,” displaying a handbill that had been 
thrown into the elevator, ‘‘while I waited for 
passengers.” 

_ “But you don’t forget your mother,’’ added 
Mrs. Fay, gently. 

“ Oh, no, ma’am, no more than —than —”’ the 
sentence was finished by the look that wandered 
to little Margery, by her mother’s side. 

When the elevator stopped, and the little party 
arose, Mr. Fay slipped a shining something into 
Abram’s hand, which was his way of expressing 
‘sympathy; Mrs. Fay smiled, which was hers; 
Margery neither spoke nor smiled, but looked at 
the boy with a new question in her big brown eyes. 

What must it be to live without a mother! 
Margery had supposed that everybody had a 
mother. She did not exactly understand what 
Abram had’ meant when he said that his mamma 
“went up,’’ but as he was in the elevator from 
morning till night she vaguely supposed that 
he had taken his mamma up ever so high, in the 
dark, after everybody in the great hotel was 
asleep. More than once that afternoon she 
stopped in her play to look at her own mamma 
_ and pity the boy who did not have any mother. 

It was the next morning that Mamma told 
Margery something that she and Papa had been 
talking about for some time. Mamma was not 
strong, and the doctor had recommended a trip to 
Florida. Margery looked a little sober when she 
heard that she was to be left at home with her 
nurse, Jennie; but just as the thought had begun 
to cause a little quiver of her lip, the recollection 
of Abram, who had no mamma crossed her mind. 
He never cried, though he had lived without his 
mother for so long. 

For some days after Papa and Mamma had 
gone, Margery tried to peep up the elevator shaft, 
in hopes of catching a glimpse of a sweet, pale 
face smiling down at her. All mammas had sweet, 
pale faces, even little black boys’ mammas. It 
seemed to her as though Abram’s mamma must 
be sorry for her, just as she had been sorry for 
Abram. 

Not long after this, there came to the hotel a 
long, narrow box, directed to Margery. It proved 
to contain, first, a quantity of soft, gray moss, 
and beneath that, on a bed of more moss, lay a 
little allizator. Margery seized him in rapture. 
It really did seem as though his mouth was curved 
into smile, and that his eyes twinkled in amiable 
response to his enthusiastic welcome. In a little 
note, tied to one of his claws, were directions to 
put the new pet into a basin of water, to be kept 
ina warm place. He was not to have any food 
till spring, which seemed to Margery a long time 
to be hungry. 

The next morning a new thought had come to 
the little girl. Florida had been Abram’s home, 
where little alligators abounded, and of which, 
no doubt, he had made playfellows when he 
was a child. Her mamma was coming back in 
only a few days now, but Abram’s never would 


return. If he had the altigator to comfort him, 
perhaps he would not be so lonesome. 

It cost the child a pang to part with “ Posy,” 
as she called the alligator, but Abram needed him 
more than she did. Standing on tiptoe before 
Mamma’s bureau, she found in the upper drawer 
the very thing of which she was in search,—a 
box, which seemed made expressly for her pet’s 
accommodation. Putting Posy into the fan-box 
on the bed of pink cotton-wool, she made as 
neat a parcel as she could, printing upon it in 
straggling Jetters, ‘* For Abram.”’ 

She opened. the door softly, and ran into the 
hall. Jt happened that the elevator had stopped 
at that floor, and Abram had left it to show a 
lady to a room. Margery slipped in, put the 
little box in a corner of the cushioned seat, and 
was back again in her own room before Jennie 
had missed her. 

The next passenger was a gentleman who was 
carrying several packages for his wife. As he 
stepped on to the landing, Abram noticed that he 
had left one of his parcels, and handed it to him. 
Mr. French, in his haste, did not observe that the 
oddly-tied little bundle did not belong to him, 
and took it to his room. 

“Oh, Harry, how could you!’ cried Mrs. 
French, horror-struck, dropping the alligator, box 
and all, as soon as she lifted the cover. She was 
in tears as her husband seized the creature by 
the tail, and shutting him up in the table-drawer, 
devoted himself to soothing his wife and assuring 
her of his complete innocence of any intention of 
frightening her. 

“Tn that box, was he?’’ Mr. French seized 
the wrapper and deciphered the direction, “ For 
Abram.” 

The elevator-boy was unable at first to give 
any explanation; but the recollection of a white 
dress fluttering around the corner supplied the 
clew, and he gratefully received his gift, bundled 
unceremoniously back into the fan-box. 

Posy’s career soon came to an end; for his new 
owner unfortunately left him one day too near 
the radiator, and he gently breathed his last, 
dreaming, perchance, of his native swamps. 

The Frenches were friends of Margery’s papa 
and mamma, and the little episode of the alliga- 
tor was rehearsed for their benefit. 

“Abram hasn’t any mamma,” was all that 
Margery would say in explanation. 

It was one night after Margery had been sung 
to sleep that Mamma broke the silence in which 
she and Papa had been sitting, by saying, — 

“ Because she had much and Abram had little, 
—can’t you see the thought that was in the 
child’s mind? To-morrow I am going to begin 
to teach that boy to read.” 


THE TALE OF THE WHISPERING 
LEAVES. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


[AUNT and bare stood the trees in 
winter time, stretching their naked 
branches up toward a gray and sun- 
less sky. The little brown buds 
under their warm coverings lay 

fast asleep, dreaming of the coming spring-tide, 

when the kisses of the sun should call them to the 
outer world. 

And the summons came. One bright morning 
every bud felt a thrill of life; and the warm sap 
sprang up through the body of the tree and out 
to the farthest bud of the topmost twig. 

‘‘Ha! ha!” laughed the sap as it coursed 
merrily on, and “Ha! ha!” laughed the little 


¢ 


buds in airy chorus. ‘‘ Spring is coming, and 
we ’ll soon be leaves. Ha! ha! for the dance of 
the whispering leaves, — the song yet to be.” 

So the buds swelled and swelled. .The sun- 
shine kissed them, the spring breezes whispered 
encouragement, until at last the tender green 
leaves hung like so many fairy banners on the 
grim old tree. But no sooner did the leaves 
unfold than they began a little whispering chorus. 

‘Why do you murmur so sadly?” asked the 
sunbeams as they warmed the bough. “Why 
not do as wedo? We shine, we make glad.” 

‘We will do all we can,” answered the leaves, 
“but we must whisper. The Power that has 
called us into life has so ordered it.” 

When the brook laughed merrily over its peb- 
bles, or the wee brown birds chirped among the 
grasses, the leaves felt disheartened. ‘ Every- 
thing in Nature has a joy-song, we only are sad,” 
they said among themselves. 

“Shall we drop and die?’’ asked one large 
leaf, disconsolately. 

“Ah! no,” cried one of her smaller sisters, 
“Jet us be faithful to the tree, our great mother.” 

*¢ We are the lungs of the tree,” said another, 
hopefully ; “let us take in all the sunshine and 
moisture possible, so that the tree may live and 
be large and strong.”’ 

_“ Yes, let us grow!” cried the leaves in eager 
chorus. 

‘« Dear sisters,” came in low sweet tones from 
the earth, “we the roots lie in darkness, we never 
see the blessed sunshine, nor may the sweet air 
blow over us; but we feel our connection with 
our great mother, and we work for her. We 
reach outward to gather in the strong juices from 
the soil. We gather in that we may give. Do 
your part also, my sisters.” 

So the leaves resolved to do their part, and to 
grieve not if Nature had given them a minor 
strain rather than the notes of gladness. 

They grew and grew in the warm sunshine; 
they took in nourishment from sun and air, and 
the tree rejoiced in that new life. Many birds 
built among the branches, and the leaves not only 
shaded the nests, but sang a lullaby to the little 
ones, who learned to love the gentle murmur. 

When the dusty highway lay hot and glaring 
in the summer sunshine, the shade of the tree was 
most refreshing. The children loved to sit in its 
shade and rest on their way home from school. 
One day a young girl and her teacher stopped 
there to rest. 

“Listen to the whispering leaves,” said the 
maiden ; ‘‘they are my life repeated. I am sad, 
insignificant. I cannot express my thoughts, I 
cannot win people. I am like a dark cloud. 
Now, Nathalie; she is like that singing brook or 
the sunshine. She brightens, she blesses.” 

“ Florence,” replied her friend, tenderly, “ let 
the whispering leaves tell their own lesson. 
They, indeed, murmur a little sadly. Nature has 
given them a minor tone, as God has-set your life 
to the key of thought rather than expression. 
But how sweetly is their work done. They grow, 
they feed the tree, they shade not only the baby 
birds but many a weary mortal; and when they 
at last fall and die, their mission is not ended; 
they will form a blanket over the sleeping violet- 
buds and Mayflowers, and at last they will return 
to Mother Earth to rise in new forms of life and 
beauty. How beautiful is a tree! How strong, 
how brave, despite the sad murmuring of the 
leaves! Make your life like that.” 

There was a silence ; then as they rose, the mai- 
den said, ‘‘ I will remember this, and take heart.” 

And the leaves heard and were glad, 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN AND TEACHERS 
IN ALASKA. 


BY MRS, KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


HE largest educational institution 
in Alaska is that of the Industrial 
Training School at Sitka, sup- 
ported by the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions and the United 

States Government. It combines within itself 
the advantages of an orphan asylum, a nursery, 
a-reformatory, and a trade, high, and normal 
school. But here, as elsewhere in Alaska, in- 
tellectual education is very limited, because most 
of the pupils are ignorant of the English language, 
and many teachers know no other tongue. 

In another mission school at Sitka, maintained 
by the Greco-Russian church, the instructors are 
familiar not only with Russian and English speech, 
but also with the Thinklet dialect, so that the 
scholars hear the same language at home as at 
school. This may tend, however, to the disad- 
vantage of the Alaskan children ; for their under- 
standing of English speech is necessary, not only 
as an aid in their civilization, but in the develop- 
ment of their patriotism, in recognition of the fact 
that they belong to one great English-talking 
country. Usually they are anxious to speak Eng- 
lish. They find arithmetic or any abstract lesson 
difficult; but on the other hand they have a re- 
markable appreciation of form, and learn to draw 
and write more easily than other American children. 

The Industrial School has been embarrassed 
in its existence by the difficulty of procuring fuel, 
which is expensive to buy. It has therefore em- 
ployed its pupils to go out in boats, ten or fifteen 
miles distant, to cut logs and put them into the 
water, and then to fasten them together as a raft 
and tow them into Sitka harbor. As the rafts 
have to cross quite a stretch of open sea, and 
storms are frequent and dangers are many, the 
Territorial Board of Education has objected to 
this method of procuring the means for heating 
the school, and is now hoping that the Govern- 
ment will grant sufficient money to permit the 
purchase of wood. 

Among the trades which are taught at the 
school, that of shoe-making is increasing in im- 
portance; for as the natives have adopted the 
white man’s dress, they have worn shoes instead 
of moccasons, and cobblers have become neces- 
sary. Rubber-boots are however almost as much 
needed as shoes, since many of the employments 
depend on out-door work in all kinds of weather, 
so that the first money a man earns is generally 
spent on such a pair of boots. 

There must come a time when the supply of 
game and fish m Alaska will lessen, as has been 
the case elsewhere; and unless the natives under- 
stand vegetable-gardening (for it is useless to talk 
of farming in the territory) the people will be 
worse off than they now are. No technical knowl- 
edge of any trade can rank in importance with 
the skill in agriculture which this school can im- 
part if it wisely forecast the future. But, until 
lately, preference in instruction has been given to 
carpentering and blacksmithing; yet there are no 
draught animals on the island, and but five or six 
pairs of mules. 

Another curious instance of misplaced training 
is that of teaching washing by means of a steam- 
laundry, when each girl needs to acquire facility 
in hand-work, that she may become an expert in 
this department of cleanliness in her own home. 
The primitive method of washing still exists 
among the women, who once a week, even in the 
coldest weather, can be seen standing with bare 


feet in the water, rubbing their garments against 
the bowlders in a stream whose current has just 
left a glacier, two miles distant. All Alaskan 
girls need to be taught domestic work, for they 
marry early. In some places, as soon as they 
are ten or twelve years old they are sold by their 
parents as wives. It is part of the bargain that 
the young husband shall live with and work for 
his father-in-law. 

Wherever the conditions of family life are rude, 
teachers are exposed, as in Alaska, to every kind 
of discomfort from dirty children, wretched school- 
rooms, miserable dwellings, and infrequent mail. 
One schoolhouse is a hundred miles from a post- 
office ; in some places, the letters come but once 
a year. The school-day consists of six hours, but 
during those hours the instructors are expected 
“to advance the pupils in their studies, and to 
create in their minds a desire for knowledge, 
principle, morality, politeness, cleanliness, and 
the preservation of physical health.’”? The won- 
der is that people can be found who are willing 
to go North and accept such universal duties; es- 
pecially when it is to be remembered that the 
appropriations from Congress vary not only in 
amount, but as to the time at which they are 
given, so that the teachers can never feel sure 
even of their continued support. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, so much 
courage, tact, and wisdom have been shown, that 
a few instances of devotion are well worth men- 
tion. Mr. Duncan is the man most widely known 
in the territory. With eight hundred people, 
he crossed over from Canada, in consequence of 
troubles there to the United States, and settled 
at Metlakahtla. They cut down the big, ancient 
trees, and built over a hundred frame and log 
houses, a saw-mill, and a schoolhouse. His little 
community is like a large, self-supporting indus- 
trial school. . 

A Miss Huber rivals him in her devotion. 
She was principal of a girl’s seminary in Penn- 
sylvania, and left it to teach the Eskimo, though 
she was to be three thousand miles from materials 
for a building and from trained workmen. When 
the schoolhouse was finished, there came a holi- 
day-week in the Russian Church, and then an 
annual dance of the natives, forty miles away ; and 
as every one in the village wanted to go, the 
school had to wait till the festivities were over. 
At last it was opened, yet trials were not past; 
for a Russian priest told the children that if they 
learned English, the Government would send them 
down to San Francisco, to serve as soldiers there. 
This frightened them and they hid, till at the 
promise of two good meals a day, they returned 
to their lessons. 

Professor L. W. Currie has shown much per- 
sonal bravery in sheltering in his home a girl 
who was believed to be a witch. The natives, 
Hanegahs, sang their war-songs and flourished 
their war-knives in vain. The girl was protected, 
though her brother had to pay her ransom in 
blankets, which were counted as money. 

The daily routine of two gentlemen vividly 
suggests the ludicrous and pathetic element which 
underlies the missionary zeal of these teachers. 
Mr, Parker and Mr. Chapman opened a school at 
Anvik; one agreed to teach three hours a day, 
get supper, and do the Saturday baking; the 
other, to teach two hours a day, cook the break- 
fast, and do the washing and ironing. Surely 
these men and women who are thus introducing 
into Alaska, through education, the safeguards of 
civilization, are as truly heroes as the soldiers 
who in the thirst for martial glory die on the 
battle-field. 


- their presentation. 


Teachers’ Department. - 


Tue meeting of Sunday-school teachers held on 
Tuesday afternoon of Anniversary week, under the 
auspices of the Sunday-School Union, at the Second 
Church, in Boston, was limited in its attendance on 
account of the extremely rainy weather. 
who found their way thither it proved a very pleas- 
ant and instructive hour, the bright-hued blossoms 
and blazing hearth-fire making a cheerful and cosey 
interior, while the benign presence of Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Channing, who presided over the meeting, 
was in itself an inspiration and elevation. Mrs. 
Laura B. Martine gave an account of a new feature 
of Sunday-school work peculiar to Rev. William I. 
Laurance’s church, — the Home Department, which 
embraces an outside class of some thirty in number, 
who study separately the Sunday-school lessons} 
and maintain a connection with the school by means 
of visitation and correspondence on the part of Mrs. 
Martine. Miss Eleanor E. Boies gave a brief pre- 
sentation of the study and work of the large class 
of young men and women in “All Souls’ Church, 
from sixteen to twenty years of age, of which she 
is the teacher. Their active interest in practical 
charities and self-denying labors, as presented by 
Miss Boies, furnished a text for teachers which can 
be expanded with great benefit to all classes of 
young people in Sunday-schools. An animated and 
informal discussion of these two subjects followed 
The meeting was closed by an 
address from Mrs. E. M. Bruce, the editor of “The 
Myrtle,” the Sunday-school paper issued by the 
Universalist Society. 
and fervent plea for the training in ‘spiritual truths 
of the children of to-day, on whom our hopes 
must rest for the coming in of a better and truer 
age. Rev. William I. Laurance pronounced the 
benediction. 


Curist asks Peter three times if he loves Him, — 
“Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou. me more than 
these?” Peter asserts his love each time; and 
how is he bidden show his love? Is it by fasts, 
or self-torture for sin, or withdrawal from the 
world, or prayer and meditation? But by no 
means; but by service to his fellow-creatures. 
“Feed my lambs,” —“feed my lambs,” — “feed 
my sheep.” 
— Richard T. Ely. 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still : 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.”’ 


Ir one draw near 

Unto God with praise and prayer 
Half a cubit, God will go 
Twenty leagues to meet him so. 
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To those | 


Mrs. Bruce made a strong 


These are the three answers of Jesus. 


Eduin Arnold. 


